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Group  of  Blacks  Presses  the  Case  for  Reparations  for  Slavery 


By  LENA  WILLIAMS 

The  phrase  "40  acres  and  a  mule," 
recalling  a  post-Civil  War  proposal  to 
compensate  former  slaves  (or  their 
servitude,  has  become  the  rallying 
cry  among  a  small  but  outspoken 
group  of  African-Americans. 

Some  invoke  the  phrase  as  they! 
seek  financial  redress  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  their  ancestors. 
Others,  who  admit  that  seeking  pay- 
ment is  impractical  and  the  chances 
of  receiving  anything  improbable, 
still  maintain  that  gaining  attention 
for  the  plight  of  their  forebears  is  well' 
worth  their  energies. 

Beginning  tomorrow,  about  1,000 
people  who  favor  reparations  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  fifth  annual  Con-, 
ference  on  Reparations  at  Cobo  Hall 
in  Detroit.  The  three-day  conference: 
is  part  of  a  grass-roots  movement 
that  includes  petition  drives  and  sup-; 
port  from  some  prominent  black  poli-j 
ticians,  including  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Representative  John 
Conyers  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

Framing  the  Debate 

For  years,  blacks  have  often  joked 
bitterly  about  extracting  reparations.1 
"This  is  my  40  acres,"  some  of  the! 
looters  were  heard  to  say  during  the1 
urban  riots  of  the  1960's.  "I'll  be  back: 
for  the  mule."  But  until  recently,  any! 
organized  movement  had  been  large-1 
ly  ignored  or  dismissed  by  most! 
blacks  as  a  foolhardy  and  unwinnable; 
effort  by  people  whose  time  could  be1 
better  spent  addressing  issues  like 
crime,  unemployment  and  teen-age 
pregnancy. 

Robert  Woodson,  the  president  of 
the  Center  for  Neighborhood  Enter- 
prise in  Washington,  disagrees  with 
the  idea  of  seeking  reparations  and 
says  that  blacks'  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  present  rather  than 
the  past.  "The  issue  isn't  whether 
reparations  are  justified  or  not,"  Mr. 
Woodson  said.  "The  question  is,  Is 
this  an  effective  way  to  address  prob- 
lems facing  black  Americans?" 

The  success  in  recent  years  of  oth- 
er groups,  including  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans and  American  Indians,  in  win- 
ning reparations  for  internment  and 
illegal  seizure  of  land,  has  fueled  the 
determination  of  some  blacks  to  ask 
the  Government  to  make  good  on 


what  they  view  as  a  133-year-old  un- 
fulfilled promise  by  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Lincoln  Administration. 
But  even  the  most  impassioned  pro- 
ponents of  reparations  do  not  expect 
Government  action  anytime  soon,  if 
ever. 

Among  the  Questions 

"Our  primary  function  is  raising 
consciousness  and  activism,"  said 
Efia  Nwangaza,  a  lawyer  in  Green- 
ville, S.C.,  who  became  involved  in 
seeking  reparations  six  years  ago. 
"Not  only  are  we  finding  more  aware- 
ness of  the  concept,  but  a  sense  that 
we  indeed  are  entitled  to  reparation." 

But  many  people,  including  histori- 
ans and  politicians,  say  the  issue  of 
reparations  for  the  descendants  of 
slaves  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  Among  them: 

«IWho  is  to  pay  reparations?  The 
Government  or  the  descendants  of 
slave  owners? 

•IWhat  form  would  reparations 
take?  Money?  Land? 

IWho  would  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation: all  people  of  black  ancestry 
currently  living  in  the  United  States 


Money,  land  or 
maybe  exemption 
from  taxes? 


or  only  those  who  can  directly  trace 
their  ancestry  to  slaves?  Would  they 
include  people  of  mixed  ancestry? 
One  Possible  Argument 
"The  Government  might  make  the 
argument  that  Japanese-Americans 
who  received  reparations  were  those 
who  were  directly  injured  or  harmed 
as  opposed  to  those  who  are  descend- 
ants of"  them,  said  Stanley  Mark,  a 
lawyer  who  is  the  program  director 
for  the  Asian-American  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund,  which  was 
involved  in  the  class-action  suit  that 
won  reparations  for  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Mark  said  some  children  ol 
internment  survivors  were  qualified 
to  receive  compensation.  But  "I  think 
there  would  have  to  be  legislation 


enacted  in  order  for  descendants  tc 
receive  it,"  he  added. 

Others  say  that  any  effort  to  identi- 
fy direct  descendants  of  slaves  would 
be  a  complicated  and  probably  futile 
exercise,  one  compounded  by  a  lack 
of  historical  records  and  vague  defi- 
nitions of  who  is  —  and  is  not  —  black. 
The  Historical  Proposals 

The  issue  of  whether  to  grant  lane 
or  provisions  to  former  slaves  or 
their  descendants  was  debated  dur- 
ing the  Lincoln  Administration.  In 
1861,  two  white  abolitionists,  Repre- 
sentative Thaddeus  Stevens,  Republi- 
can of  Pennsylvania,  and  Senatoi 
Charles  Sumner,  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, introduced  the  first  ol 
several  bills  to  provide  reparations. 

One  proposal  would  have  allowed 
land  confiscated  from  slave  owner; 
to  be  turned  over  in  40-acre  plots  tc 
former  slaves.  After  the  Civil  War 
nearly  a  half-million  acres  dividec 
into  40-acre  parcels  —  from  Charles 
ton,  S.C.,  to  the  St.  Johns  River  neai 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  were  turnec 
over  to  former  slaves  under  a  fielc 
order  by  Gen.  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman.  Sherman  guaranteed  "4( 
acres  of  land,  plus  provisions  includ  , 
ing  mules,  horses  and  foodstuffs"  t< 
the  former  slaves  who  had  foughi 
under  him.  But  in  1869,  Presided 
Andrew  Johnson  rescinded  the  order 

Advocates  of  reparations  cite  re 
cent  examples  of  payments  to  vari 
ous  ethnic  groups  as  precedents  foi 
their  case.  In  1980,  the  Supreme  Cour 
ordered  the  Federal  Government  t< 
pay  $105  million  to  eight  tribes  o 
Sioux  Indians  for  land  seized  by  Con 
gress  in  1877.  And  in  1988,  Congres; 
pledged  restitution  of  $20,000  to  each 
of  the  60,000  surviving  Japanese 
Americans  who  had  been  interned  ir 
the  United  States  during  World  Wai 
II.  That  came  to  a  total  of  $1.2  billior 
in  reparations. 

"The  Japanese  situation  made  rep 
aration  achievable  and  measurable 
for  black  Americans,"  Ms.  Nwangazs 
said. 

Support  for  the  concept  has  come 
from  sources  as  diverse  as  Repre 
sentative  Conyers  and  rap  group: 
like  Public  Enemy  and  KRS-One 
Spike  Lee,  the  film  director,  namec 
his  company  40  Acres  and  a  Mule  anc 
has  said  that  the  name  is  intended  t< 


prick  the  nation's  conscience. 

In  1991,  Mr.  Conyers  sponsored  £ 
bill  to  establish  a  commission  t( 
study  reparations,  but  the  bill,  which 
has  20  co-sponsors,  has  never  movec 
out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. He  said  that  some  opponents  ol 
reparations  argue  that  blacks  have 
already  been  compensated  through 
affirmative-action  programs,  anti; 
poverty  programs  and  race-basec1 
scholarships. 

As  a  result  of  lobbying  efforts,  non: 
binding  resolutions  supporting  th( 
principle  of  reparations  for  blact 


Seeing  an  example 
in  Japanese- 
Americans. 


Americans  have  been  passed  in  the 
last  five  years  by  the  legislatures  ir 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  anc 
by  City  Councils  in  Detroit  and  Wash 
ington. 

The  Rev.  E.  Randel  T.  Osburn,  the 
administrator  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  in  Atlan1 
ta,  said  that  for  several  years  hi; 
organization  has  passed  resolution: 
endorsing  the  principle  of  repara 
tions. 

"Several  of  our  chapters  have  cir 
culated  petitions  calling  for  repara: 
tions,  and  both  myself  and  Dr.  Low: 
ery  have  spoken  on  the  issue,"  Mr 
Osburn  said,  referring  to  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Lowery,  the  group's  president. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  sought  repa 
rations  not  just  for  African-Ameri; 
cans  but  also  for  African  nations  foi 
what  he  has  called  the  illegal  impor 
tation  of  Africans  to  America,  said; 
"The  voices  that  cry  out  for  repara' 
tions  have  been  seen  as  marginal  oi 
radical.  What  is  America  willing  to  d( 
to  repair  the  damage  done?" 

But  even  the  advocates  of  repara 
tions  differ  on  what  form  the  compen 
sation  should  take. 

"Some  think  $20,000  to  every  livinf 
black  American  is  enough;  other; 
want  land,"  said  Chokwe  Lumumba 
a  lawyer  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
New  Afrikan  People's  Organization,  £ 


DiacK  nationalist  group  based  in  Jack' 
son,  Miss.  "Blacks  have  a  retardec. 
economic  infrastructure.  We're  say> 
ing  we  need  reparations  to  develof 
that:  land,  machinery,  technology1 
All  of  that  has  to  come  with  billions  o! 
dollars." 

A  Proposed  Tax  Exemption 

Kalonji  Tor  Olusegun  of  Washing! 
ton,  a  leader  of  the  reparations  move 
ment,  said  blacks  would  never  gel 
"the  amount  due  us"  and  thus  musl 
consider  other  forms  of  reparations. 

"For  many  blacks,  relief  from  Fed- 
eral taxes  would  be  sufficient  repara 
tion,"  said  Mr.  Tor  Olusegun,  who  is  < 
chairman  of  the  National  Coalition  o 
Blacks  for  Reparations  in  America; 
or  N'Cobra,  an  umbrella  organizatior 
of  more  than  20  social,  civic  and 
political  groups  that  was  formed  ir 
1987  and  now  represents  about  5,00(j 
people. 

Other  proposals  include  establish; 
ing  a  national  museum  devoted  to  the! 
history  of  slavery  and  offering  unlimj 
ited  college  scholarships  to  blacks 
Many  proponents  say  that  whether  oi 
not  reparations  come,  they  take  some 
satisfaction  in  the  heightened  aware- 
ness of  the  issue. 

Weighing  Courses  of  Action  ' 

One  course  they  are  considering  is 
taking  their  case  before  the  United 
Nations  as  a  human  rights  issue.  Al 
the  Conference  on  Reparations  in  De; 
troit,  a  planning  session  is  scheduled 
with  members  of  the  National  Confer 
ence  of  Black  Lawyers  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  filing  class-actiot 
lawsuits  against  the  Government 
Last  October,  Robert  Brock,  head  o 
the  Self-Determination  Committee,  < 
Los  Angeles  group  that  assisTs  black 
businesses  and  community  groups 
and  has  5,000  members  nationwidej 
filed  suit  against  the  Internal  Revc 
nue  Service  seeking  tax  exemption^ 
on  behalf  of  49  million  descendants  ol 
slaves  on  the  grounds  of  involuntary 
servitude. 

"We  mean  business,"  said  Ray  G 
Jenkins,  the  coordinator  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Reparations  and  a  Detroii 
real  estate  broker  who  has  worked 
for  27  years  on  the  reparations  effort 

"There  is  no  statute  of  limitations 
on  injustice,"  Mr.  Jenkins  said 
"We've  been  waiting  patiently.  Out 
patience  has  run  out." 


Past  injustices  still  chafe  some 

Once-modest  drive  to  gain  reparations  for  slavery  picks  up  steam 


By  JENIFER  WARREN 

-  Los  Angeles  Times       %£>■•  '> 
:•    OAKLAND,  Calif.  —  Valena 
~Conley  has  never  picked  a  crop  of 
■cotton  beneath  a  slave  master's , 
"watchful  eye.  Nor  has  she  felt  the' 
-lash  of  a  whip  on.' her  back,  or  the.; 
pinch  of  a^  chain  on  her  wrist! 
2  \ .  But  her  forebears  suffered,  these 
••injustices      and.  more.  .And  now, 
130  years  after  the  death  of  slavery 
;in  America,  Conley  believes  the  time 
•  has  come  to  even  the  score. 

"This  country,  got  rich  . off.  our 
'sweat,  and  . we  have  never  been  paid1 
what's  due,"  said  Conley, -70,- a  for;  • 
mer  schoolteacher  who,  lives  in  ,a  . 
"tidy  but  ramshackle  house  in  one  of 
•Oakland's  .bleakest,  neighborhoods.  ■ 
l,;Slavery  is  something  that  still 
isears  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
-our ^people.  It's  time  to  set  things 
right."  "•  ,; 

J  Driven  by  such  convictions.  Con- 
vey has  sued  the  federal  government 
Cf or  .  the  enslavement  of  her. ;  ances- 
tors, seeking  (110  million  in  dam- 
ages, The  lawsuit  also  asks  the  Unit- 
led  States  to  formally 'apologize  for 
'slavery  and  acknowledge  its  "fun- 
damental, injustice,-  cruelty,  .brutal-. 
*jty,  and  inhumanity." 
'  Legal  experts  give  Conley  "little 
chance  oLsuccess.  But  by  bringing 
her  plea  to  court,  the'stqut,  soft-spo- 
ken grandmother^  has  added  her 
voice  to  a  rising  chorus  of  blacks  de- 
manding reparations  for  246  bloody 
years  of^orced  servitude'.;;  £ 
A  The  cry  for  such  a.  pay-back  has 
.pchoed  across1' the 'American  land- 
scape since  the.end  of  the  Civil  War, 
Jvhen  the  Country's  .4  million  slaves 
iinned  hopes  on  promises  of  being 
ipven  "40  acres  and  a  mule,"  once 
3xeed.  The  promises  were-  mostly 
^unfulfilled,  and  subsequent  genera- 
tions of  blacks'  —  '  including  such 
Readers  as  Marcus  Garvey  and  Mal- 
^olm'X  —  have  talked  of  someday 
•collecting  on  the  debt. —  '  

Despite  such  deep  historical 
"roots,<-the-reparations  movement 
-nas  remained  modest  and  obscure, 
f  corned,  by  tritics  who  call  it  foolish 
land  question  its  rationale. 
■■'  Now,  however,  the  drive  "appears 
#o  be  gaining  steam/fueled  in]  part 
*by  the  successful  push  by  Japanese- 
■Americans  to  win  redress  for  their 
internment  during  World  War- IL  ]' 
1  In  addition -to  a  recent  wave  of 
^dozens  of  lawsuits  like  Conley 's,  "the 
Reparations  movement  today  in- 
cludes a  national  organization  about 
~to  have  its  fifth  annual  convention, 

newsletter  and  training  manuals 
-io  help  local  groups  rally  support 
'for  the  cause.  .  '•  -  . 
\  Prominent  f igures.  such,  as  Jesse 
iJackson  and  Coretta  Scott  King 
jhave  expressed  support  for  repara- 
♦tions,-  and  several  cities  —  such  as 
jDetroit  and  'Cleveland  —  and  the 
[District  of  Columbia  have  passed 


resolutions  endorsing  the  basic  prin- 
ciple. "  '  ■    ';■  i| 

!,   ..In  yet  another,  sign  of-  its  resur- 

'  gence/  the  topic  has  sparked  debate 
on  college  campuses  and  has  pen- 
etrated pop  culture  —  surfacing  in 

"rap  music  and  the  name  of  director 
Spike  Lee's  film  production  compa- 
ny, 40  Acres  and  a  Mule. 

.J'Awareness  and.  interest- are 
spreading/  and  at.  some  point/vthe 
U.S.  government  will  have  to  stop 
ignoring  us,  said  Adjoa  Aiyetbro, 
director,  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Lawyers,  which  is  develop:. 

-  ing  legal  strategies  for  obtaining  rep- 
arations. "It  may  not  be;  tomorrow, 

■  but  I  don't  believe  all  this  work  will 
be  for  naught."  ,  « |'j 

As  reparation  advocates  see  it, 


!  poverty,  family  disintegration, 
!  crime  and,  other  problems  plaguing 
I  segments  of  the  black  community 
are  rooted  in  the  capture  of  Afri- 
cans, their  terrifying  journey,  in 
filthy  slave  ships  and  subsequent 
bondage. 

Though  few  would  dispute1,  the 
heinousness  of.  slavery,  the  repara- 
tions movement  has1  no  dearth  of 
critics.  Many  dismiss  ii  as  an  im- 
practical crusade  with  no  chance  of 
i  success.  .  ,"'       "     , '       '  .  . 
.'  ,  v  Clay  Carson,  who  teaches  Afri- 
'  can-American  history  at  Stanford 
i  University,. calls  it  "appealingly  sim- 
[  plistic,"  but  unrealistic. 
;     "I  wish  things  could  be  resolved 
I  so  easily.  I  wish  blacks  and  whites 
;  could  come  together,  decide  on  a 


payment  and  afterward  agree  that 
we're  all  free  and  clear,"  Carson 
said.  "Unfortunately,  things  are  far 
more  complicated  than  that." 

Walter  Williams,  a  black  colum- 
nist and  professor  of  economics  at 
George  Mason  University  in  Virgin- 
ia, objects  to  reparations  on  moral 
grounds.  It  is  "perverse,"  he  argues, 
"to  suggest  that  some  poor  white 
kid  who's  the  son  of  a  coal  miner  in 
West  Virginia  owes  me  —  someone 
in  the  top  1  percent  or  2  percent  of 
income  earners  in  the  U.S.  —  mon- 
ey,       yj  li  - 

-  "Certainly  the  slave  owners  owe 
their  slaves  reparations,"  Williams 
said.  "But  they're  all  dead,  so  that's 
an  account  that  will  be  settled  in  an- 
other time  and  place." 
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IRS  rejects  tax  returns  claiming  reparations 


Scripps  Howard  News  Service 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  When  Don- 
ald Rainey  first  heard  about  a  plan 
for  black  descendants  of  slaves  to 
each  collect  $43,209  in  reparations 
from  the  federal  government,  he 
felt  it  was  a  long  time  coming. 

After  all,  there  had  been  com- 
pensation to  American  Indians,  Jap- 
anese Americans  in  internment 
camps  and  German  Jews  who  lost 
property  in  the  Holocaust. 

"I  thought  that  was  great,"  said 
Rainey,  a  computer  operator  in 
Oakland.  "When  I  heard  about  this 
it  was  even  greater,  because  it  hap- 
pened hundreds  of  years  ago." 

But  what  Rainey  and  thousands 
of  other  black  Americans  heard  was 
wrong,  and  the  IRS  announced  last 
week  that  20,000  claims  for  the 
money  have  all  been  rejected. 

A  1993  article  in  Essence  maga- 
zine widened  interest  in  the  idea 
that  blacks  are  entitled  to  repara- 
tions for  their  ancestors'  enslave- 
ment. Author  L.G.  Sherrod  noted 
that  Congress  passed  a  bill  in  1866, 
requiring  that  Confederate  property 
be  confiscated  to  provide  former 
slaves  with  40  acres  and  a  mule. 

The  bill  was  vetoed  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  but  Sherrod  ar- 
gued, "There  should  be  ho  doubt  in 
our  minds  about  whether  the  U.S. 
government  owes  us  reparations." 
She  urged  readers  to  fill  out  then- 
tax  returns  to  indicate  they  had  paid 
$43,209  in  "black  taxes"  and  file  for 
a  rebate  of  that  amount. 

Soon  after,  the  claims  started 
coming  in,  IRS  spokesman  Frank 
Keith  said.  Many  were  put  together 
with  help  from  groups  that  process- 
ed them  for  a  fee.  Keith  said  an  in- 
vestigation has  been  launched  into 
organizations  that  may  have  acted 
improperly. 

In  the  Bay  Area,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  February  in  Berkeley  by  a 
company  that  advertised  help  in 
making  claims. 

Rainey  went,  though  his  mother 
and  a  friend  thought  it  was  a  scam. 

Those  who  attended  were  given 


i'  forms  that  asked  many  personal 
questions,  including  salaries,  Social 
Security  numbers,  former  tax  re- 
turn information  and  credit  back- 
<  ground.  The  man  who  led  the  meet- 
ing said  Tiis  organization  would  col- 
lect a  $4,000  "finder's  fee"  after  rep- 
arations were  made. 

Rainey  was  skeptical,  but  he 
filled  out  the  parts  of  the  six-page 
form  he  thought  were  appropriate. 

"I  was  kind  of  leery  of  the  infor- 
mation, but  he  made  a  good  presen- 
tation," said  Rainey,  39,  a  husband 
and  father  of  two.  He  said  he  was 
descended  from  a  slave,  and  he 
thought  he  would  pass  the  money 
'  on  to  his  mother  in  San  Francisco 
who  has  disabilities. 

"They  experienced  those  days," 
Rainey  said.  "We  have  them  to 
thank  fOr  the  way  we  are  now.  I 
have  nice  things  that  I  couldn't  have 
without  them.", 

Chris  Martin,  a -friend  of  Rain- 
ey's,  joined  the  50  others  gathered  at 
the  West  Berkeley  public  library 
meeting.  "At  first  I  was  skeptical," 
he  said.  \  Then  he  decided  he  had 
nothing  to  lose. 

But  a  couple  of  months  later, 
Martin  said  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  IRS  "basically  saying,  'Are 
you  crazy?'  "  It  also  said  he  could  be 
fined  $500  for  making  frivolous 
claims. 

Sharon  Bryant,  a  28-year-old  sin- 
gle mother  from  Richmond, 
checked  with  Rep.  Ron  Dellums'  of- 
fice and  found  out  no  reparation 
law  existed.  But  she  filled  out  the 
forms  anyway. 

In  May,  she  said  she  had  run  into 
the  man  who  had  held  the  Berkeley 
meeting,  and  he  had  claimed  the 
IRS  asked  him  to  return  the  repara- 
tion he  had  received. 

Ivy  Walker  of  Suisun  City 
thought  the  whole  thing  sounded 
fishy,  too,  so  she  checked  the  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number. 

At  the  address,  she  found  a  plat-j 
ing  company.  The  phone  number! 
initially  had  a  message,  and  then  lat- 
er was  disconnected,  she  said. 
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Last  year  I  taught  a  curriculum  unit  (the  end  product  of  my  first  year  as  a  participant  in  the  Yale  New  Haven 
Teacher's  Institute)  entitled  The  African  Playwright  as  a  Griot.  The  curriculum  covered  selected  playwrights 
of  African  descent  from  indigenous  Africa  through  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  When  we  reached  the  segment 
covering  playwrights  who  emerged  as  a  result  and/or  in  spite  of  the  American  slave  system,  a  discussion 
regarding  the  topic  of  slavery  itself  ensued.  I  must  admit  that  the  reaction  to  this  topic  by  my  predominately 
African  high  school  students  caught  me  quite  by  surprise. 

Comments  spanned  a  spectrum  which  ranged  from,  "Oh,  God!  Not  that  again! !  to  "Do  we  have  to  talk  about 
this?"  "I  can't  talk  about  it  because  it  makes  me  really,  really  angry."  Finally  someone  seemed  to  sum  up  the 
feelings  of  the  group  with,  "Why  can't  we  just  keep  talkin'  about  Africa?  ....  All  people  ever  want  to  tell  us 
is  that  we  were  slaves  ....  in  Africa  we  were  kings  and  queens  and  warriors.  Slavery  is  embarrassing!"  The 
others  chimed  in  unanimous  agreement.  I  had  to  wonder  what  these  children  had  been  told  of  this  American 
atrocity  which  made  them  feel,  as  descendants  of  its  victims,  they  should  be  ashamed,  "embarrassed". 
Obviously  they  had  been  misinformed.  There  was  no  logical  reason  which  justified  why,  they  should  be 
embarrassed  to  be  the  progeny  of  the  victims  of  this  American  holocaust.  It  was  a  holocaust  which  in  terms  of 
sheer  numbers  of  those  victimized,  tortured  and  killed  is  rivaled  only  by  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  Hitler.  The 
least  of  these  horrors  is  the  lasting  cultural,  moral,  emotional  and  intellectual  devastation  that  this  particularly 
American  institution  had  and  continues  to  have  on  its  victims  and  their  ancestors.  I  responded  to  their 
concerns  by  explaining  that  it  was  no  more  appropriate  for  them  to  be  ashamed  of  what  our  ancestors  were 
subjected  to  than  a  rape  victim  should  be  embarrassed  or  blamed  for  being  assaulted.  They  (we)  are,  after  all, 
the  victims.  I  further  went  on  to  explain  that  just  our  being  here  in  a  classroom  with  students  of  diverse  ethnic 
backgrounds  peacefully  was  a  tribute  and  testament  to  the  strength  to  all  of  our  ancestors.  The  mood,  even  the 
very  air  in  the  classroom  seemed  to  change.  The  African  students  were  receptive,  their  classmates  curious  .  .  . 
as  we  tackled  the  work  of  William  Wells  Brown  and  the  time  he  lived  in  from  a  new  perspective. 

However,  their  initial  reaction  haunted  me.  I  discussed  it  with  colleagues  and  friends  hoping  both  to  find 
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